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which makes possible the distinction between inner and outer. As for 
' attention,' it means that state of any nervous element in which it is fully 
ready to discharge. Herr Hirth is willing, however, to make a concession 
to our traditions here, and substitute the coined word ' Merksamkeit' for 
' Aufmerksamkeit.' 

The associative systems which do our thinking for us, and to which the 
author gives the name ' Merksysteme,' he classifies as follows : (i) primi- 
tive feelings and impulses connected with the physical self, — movements 
for nourishment, walking, etc. ; (2) later predominantly motor associations, 
e.g., swimming, dancing, manual dexterities ; (3) later predominantly sen- 
sory associations, — language, thought, aesthetics ; (4) such complicated 
groupings as make up moral personality, the virtues, etc. These systems, 
as we have said, are to a degree independently variable, and may be inher- 
ited independently, those which are oldest in the history of the race being 
most stable. 

The latter part of the discussion is occupied with a treatment of the 
nature of absent-mindedness, or mental distraction, as a specimen problem 
to be elucidated by the preceding hypotheses. Distraction, when not 
abnormal, is due either to the fact that the peripheral occasionally asserts 
its rights and interrupts an exclusively central train of thought, or to the 
fatigue of one associative system, and the consequent increased activity of 
a different one. 

The author apologizes, in the preface to the second edition, for the intro- 
duction of sections on what he calls ' two original energies of the nervous 
system', namely, the power of externalizing conscious states, and the fact 
that the central nervous system as such is not sensed. He considers it 
important to emphasize these points, though they are not strictly relevant 
to the rest of the discussion, because it is of great advantage for psychology 
to substitute " the operation of energies " for such " philosophical abstrac- 
tions," as, e.g., an innate principle of causality. It is difficult to see why 
an original energy is not as abstract a conception as an innate idea. 

Whether we agree or not that Herr Hirth has given us glimpses of the 
coming psychology, it is questionable whether so elaborate a structure, 
built on the basis of undiscovered facts, is worth the trouble of its 
production. Margaret Washburn. 

Psychologie du caractere. Contribution a l'ethologie. Par Albert 
LeVy, Docteur en philosophic et lettres de 1'Universite Libre de Bruxelles. 
Paris, Felix Alcan, 1896. — pp. 207. 

This is a thesis presented to the University of Brussels for the doctor's 
degree. The writer's aim is twofold : to enumerate the various sources 
which contribute to form that very complex whole, the human character ; 
and to furnish an approximate classification for the varieties of character. 
He distinguishes first between the innate and the acquired elements. The 
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latter are derived during the individual's life-experience from the peculiari- 
ties of his environment, physical and social. The former, or innate element 
in character, is due largely, though not wholly, to heredity. M. Levy is 
throughout inclined to minimize the importance of heredity, and declares 
himself quite ready to assume the creation of a new force with each new 
individual, which reacts upon and modifies hereditary tendencies. The 
innate factors in character may be divided into the physical factors, the 
bodily temperament, and the psychic factors, the 'nature.' Innate char- 
acter influences acquired character, since different individuals react differ- 
ently to the same environment. The author stoutly maintains his belief in 
free-will, though he leaves it marvellously little scope when he says : " Man 
remains free to act as he pleases, but it is precisely this ' as he pleases ' that 
is unconsciously and instinctively determined in each individual by the 
psychic constitution of his character." 

M. LeVy's classification of types rests upon the sound basis of the division 
of man's mental nature into intelligence, feeling, and will. A cross principle 
divides human characters into exclusive types where either intelligence, 
feeling, or will predominates ; mixed types where any two of these ele- 
ments are in the ascendant ; and balanced types where there is no prepon- 
derance of any one factor over the others. Exclusive types are rare ; the 
intellectual may be instanced in Kant ; the sensitive, in De Musset ; the 
active, in Montluc. Brutus is a good instance of the mixed intellectual- 
active variety ; Savonarola, of the sensitive-active ; Stendhal, of the intel- 
lectual-sensitive. The balanced types are of two orders : those who show 
no marked tendencies because they are characterless — instances are too 
numerous to mention ; and those rarely perfect beings who have full devel- 
opment of every side of their natures — Goethe, for example. 

There is a certain plausibility in these examples, but the necessarily 
general nature of the classification becomes apparent when one tries to fit 
oneself or one's friends into these pigeon-holes where historical characters 
go so comfortably. Nor, as regards the first part of the work, is it easy to 
determine just what element in a given person is due to heredity, what to 
his physical constitution, what to the influence of the community, and so 
on. However, one may say for M. Levy's book that it is as scientific as 
any book on its subject can hope to be at present. 

Margaret Washburn. 



The Connection between Thought and Memory. By Herman T. Lukens, 
Ph.D., Docent in Clark University. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 1895. — 
pp. viii, 169. 

This book is a monograph on the basis of F. W. Dorpfeld's Denken und 
Geddchtniss. There is no attempt at an exhaustive treatment of thought 
and memory, but the author shows the relation between them, first psycho- 
logically, and then practically. After a brief survey of the genesis of knowl- 



